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From the report of the secretary of state 
(see p. 212.) it appears that two attempts 
at negotiation with St. Domingo have fail- 
ed, because the officers of the government 
of the United States think it inexpedient 
io make a formal recognition of the king- 
dom of Hayti. No nation in the world has 
a better title to such recognition. They 
have driven off all their opponents, and 
have long enjoyed the fruits of their suc- 
cess in peace. But in every question con- 
nected with slavery, even in the remotest 
degree, our governors act as if that were 
the great interest to which all others must 
bend. 





In publishing the piece signed “A Friend 
to the National Industry,” we are not ac- 
tuated by the opinion of our correspondent 
—that fairness requires us to print on both 
sides of the question. ‘The doctrine that 
he advocates is in accordance with the po- 
pular feeling, and has been abundantly 
supported in the greater part of the pe- 
riodical works in the United States. So 
much success, indeed, has followed the ef- 
forts of the advocates of this artificial 
scheme of society, that the editor of the 
Analectic Magazine considers that the 
palm must be assigned to them until their 
opponents can show an equal body of sta- 
tistical facts. There can, therefore, be no 
complaint that the press is not free, and 
no rightful demand upon us to publish 
any thing in justification of the restric- 
tive system. We will remark en passant, 
that this decision of the abovementioned 
editor, will reduce the question to this: 
Who can afford the most paper? For to 
collect a vast mass of figures and calcula- 
tions would be easy to any one. It is more 
difficult to show that they have any rela- 
ton to the subject in hand. 


The “schovl” of our correspondent has | 


attracted the popular favour by the appear- 

ance of advocating the national industry, 

in opposition to the industry of foreigners, 

and by an imposing array of facts, which 

are explained by assertions suited to their 
Voi. III. 











own opinions. A great reliance is placed 
upon calculations, which few people have 
any means of verifying, and which would 
be of little importance, if incontestably 
true. England is a rich and powerful na- 
tion, and Spain is poor ‘and degraded.— 
These situations are said to have been pro- 
duced by the assumed free trade of Spain, 
and the restrictive system of England. 
Might we not suppose with some plausi- 
bility, that the security of property under 
the English government, and the impulse 
afforded by her comparatively free govern- 
ment, have had a great share in producing 
her superiority ? 

The example of England is constantly 
held out to us, at a time when her best 
statesmen are looking forward to the long 
course of gradual improvement that is to 
bring them to a more natural! system of le- 
gislation—to the plain straight forward 
road which our correspondent wishes to 
abandon. 


Let England be compared with the 
United States, and we think it will appear, 
when every allowance has been made for 
transfers, that the capital of the latter has 
increased in much the greater proportion. 


ANOTHER NEWSPAPER. 


It would be supposed a priori that the 
great importance attached to newspapers 
by the American public, would call into 
action no inconsiderable portion of the 
best talents of the reir not only in 
occasional essays, but as the regular con- 
ductors of the establishments. Such a sup- 
position would not, however, be supported 
by the fact; and indeed we have always 
been at a loss to account for the want of 
ability that is generally displayed in the 
editorial department of our gazettes. Per- 
haps it is the great degree of confinement 
to which it subjects the editor: perhaps it 
may be that the abuse which active partisans 
have so plentifully cast upon each other; 


| and the great want of decorum that has 
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been so conspicuous, have rendered the 
station less respectable than it would other- 
wise have been rendered from its impor- 
tance to society. As our population thick- 
ens, the profits to be derived from a news- 
paper conducted with an eminent degree 
of ability, will be very considerable, and 
we may be certain that the call thus pro- 
duced will be promptly answered. 


It is with much pleasure, that we have 
read the preliminary address of a paper to 
be published in this city, under the title of 
“ The National Gazette and Literary Re- 
gister.—Principles and Men.” It will be 
published by Mr. William Fry, on the first 
of next month, and will issue twice a week 
till sufficient encouragement be given, to 
induce the undertakers to make of it a 
daily paper, which will, we doubt not, be 
speedily received. ‘Till the change, the 
price will be at the rate of five dollars per 
annum; distant subscribers in advance. 


The principal share in the conduct of 
the paper, will, we understand, be allotted 
to Roserr WaAtsH, jun. esquire, a name 
to which our commendation could draw 
no additional attention. 


The preliminary address is far too long 
for our little sheet, but we make a few ex- 
tracts for the information of our readers. 


“We have already suggested that the potency 
of the daily press of this country, has been 
diminished by its gross and various perversion. 
The reflecting, true friends of the republic, 
have reason to be discontented with the system 
upon which it has been generally conducted at 
all periods. In some respects, no doubt, our 
gazettes are, in a degree, reformed. With only 
a few exceptions, they are not marked by the 
same headlong party-devotedness; the same 
coarseness of tone, and virulence of defamation. 
Nor is this amendment to be ascribed altogether 
to the abatement of party-heats, and the actual 
indistinctness, or confusion, of the old party 
divisions. They have undergone a gradual re- 
finement, as liberal education, with its natural 
train of better ideas and habits, has become more 
common ; and in proportion, also, as men who 
could feel, besides pirofessing, a deep solicitude 
for the national welfare and honour, have enter- 
ed into the class of editors and correspondents. 
Still, much cause of complaint remains, especi- 
ally for the citizens of this commonwealth.” 


** Mere domestic politics and occurrences, 
municipal concerns and personal interests, ab- 
sorb too large a share of the attention of editors, 
and of the space in their papers left unoccupied 
by advertisements. The circumstances which 


we have alleged in the first and second para- 
graphs of this address, make it highly desirable, 
and entitle the public to require and expect, 
that general principles in morals, government, 
and political economy; science and its discove- 
ries; literature and its productions; the politi- 

















THE NATIONAL GAZEITE, A NEW NEWSPAPER. 


cal and social affairs of the foreign world, par. 
ticularly as they may have relation and reciprocal 
influence with our own—should be more fully 
and carefully reported and discussed. Along 
with this improvement, a more frequent recur- 
rence and a greater deference, on those heads, 
to authority in its several forms and sources, 
might be demanded.” 


“ There is yet another omission in the man- 
agement of our gazettes, which may not be un- 
worthy of observation. The editors and writers 
banded in parties contending vehemently for 
objects of personal advantage, have, with respect 
to the general and abstract doctrines published 
in their papers, practised, on the one hand an 
unlimited complaisance with their associates, and 
on the other, with their antagonists, an heed- 
less indifference when their immediate interests 
and mood did not appear to be touched A strik- 
ing example of this has been recently afforded, in 
the supineness with which the general doctrines 
and reasonings concerning domestic slavery, 
published in some of the principal southern ga- 
zettes, on the occasion of the Missouri question, 
and reprinted by some of the editors of the 
middle states, were received by most of their 
brethren throughout the union. Nothing can 
be more clear, however, than that the whole 
order should be constantly on the alert to cen- 
sure and explode whatever might, even by re- 
mote consequence, weaken the foundations or 
the love of liberty ; and that ‘those who circu- 
late operative poisons, and give to their intrin- 
sic force, the further operation of their autho- 
rity and adoption, are to be rebuked, watched, 
and, if possible, repressed.’ ” 


“The best laws can never be of avail, unless 
they be strenuously and honestly executed; 
and they can never be so executed, unless the 
spirit of them possess those, to whom the exe- 
cution of them iscommitted, This point, then, 
is properly open to earnest investigation ; and if 
the laws against the slave trade, for instance— 
the legislative measures to prevent the exten- 
sion of slavery, be among the best in themselves 
and the dearest to the hearts of a large portion 
of the union, we may inquire, not only whether 
they have been zealously and entirely carried 
into effect, but whether the executive authori- 
ties are so composed as to allow us to hope that, 
while they are filled from the same quarter, such 
will ever be the case. In short, should there be, 
besides the restriction of slavery, other points 
of national policy, not indeed so momentous in 
reference to morality and safety, yet eminently 
favoured and prized by the majority of the Ame- 
rican states, and demonstrably eligible for the 
whole, of which it were vain to expect the suc- 
cess, as long as the same influence predomi- 
nated, that has, without interruption, deter- 
mined the administration of the federal govern- 
ment since nineteen years—should there be such 
points so circumstanced, we would trust that we 
might, without being accused of acting from s1- 
nister motives, or personal antipathies, endea- 
vour to draw the American people into the sub- 
stitution of another influence more disinterested 
and national; unincumbered with party debts 
and recollections; fed from a purer fountain of 
liberty, and a more abundant refectory of know- 
ledge.” 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Coininunications, 





POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Ni . 1, 


Messrs. Editors, 

in the conflict ef opinions respecting 
political economy, that prevails at present 
in the United States, your valuable work 
appears to have taken part with the dis- 
ciples of Adam Smith; as three-fourths of 
what you publish en the subject, is in sup- 
port of their doctrines. [ trust you have too 
much honour and candour, to refuse your 
columns to those of the opposite school. 
Audi alteram partem—“hear the other 
side,” is a rule that ought to be held as 
sacred by the editor of a paper, as by a 
judge on the bench. 

Presuming on your admission of the 
soundness of this principle, I cannot doubt 
but you will afford me an opportunity of 
endeavouring to counteract doctrines which 
I regard as dangerous to the prosperity of 
this country. I shall qgafine myself within 
much narrower limitscthan you have as- 
signed to the extracts from the Encyclo- 
pedia, and some other lucubrations on this 
important topic. For the present, I shall 
submit to your readers the maxims and 
opinions of practical philosophers and emi- 
nent statesmen, to be weighed in the ba- 
lance against the abstruse dogmas of mere 
theorists. 

I. “Foreign luxuries and needless ma- 
nufactures, imported and used in a nation, 
increase the people of the nation that fur- 





nishes them, and diminish the people of the | 


nation that uses them.”* 


Il. “ Laws, therefore, that prevent such | 


importations, and, on the contrary, promote 
the exportation of manufactures to be con- 
sumed in foreign countries, may be called, 
with respect te the people that make them, 
generative laws; as, by increasing subsist- 
ence, they encourage marriage.”t 

Ill. “Such laws, likewise, strengthen a 
nation doubly, by increasing its own peo- 
ple, and diminishing its neighbours.”t 

LV. “'That the real interests of agricul- 
ture, precious and important, as, without 
the help of exaggeration, they truly are, will 
be advanced rather than injured by the due 
encouragement of manufactures, may, it 
is believed, be satisfactorily demonstrated. 
And it is also believed, that the expedien- 
cy of such encouragement, in a general 
* Franklin’s Works, vol. iti. p. 188. 
7 Idem, p. 189. : Idem. 
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view, may be shown to be recommended 
by the most cogent and persuasive motives 
of national policy.”§ 

V. “Industry in all shapes, in all in- 
stances, and by all means, should be en- 
couraged and protected ; indolence by every 
possible means rooted out.”| 

VI. “ Manufactures, exported, draw sub- 
sistence from foreign countries for num- 
bers, who are thereby enabled to marry and 
raise families. If the nation be deprived 
of any branch of trade, and no new em- 
ployment be found for the people occupied 
in that branch, it will soon be deprived of 
so many people.”¥ 

VII. “The exertions of the husbandman 
will be steady or fluctuating, vigorous or 
feeble, in. proportion to the steadiness or 
fluctuation, adequateness or inadequate- 
ness, of the markets on which he must de- 
pend, for the vent of the surplus which 
may be produced by his labour: and such 
surplus, in the ordinary course of things, 
will be greater or less in the same propor- 
tion.”** 

VIII. “For the purpose of this vent, a 
domestic market is greatly to be preferred 
to a foreign one; because it is, in the na- 
ture of things, far more to be relied on.” tt 

As I wish to allow your readers ample 
time to reflect on and digest the mental 
food I collect for them, [ shall for the 
present take my leave. 

A Frienp To Nationa INpusTRY. 


Philadelphia, March 29, 1820. 





For the National Recorder. 
REVIEW. 

A Digested Index to the Term Reports, con- 
taining all the Points of Law argued and de- 
termined in the King’s Bench and Common 
Pieas, from 1785 to 1818. With Notes, &c. 
By John Bayley Moore. Continued to the 
present time, by John E. Hall.—Philadelphia, 
9 vols. 8vo. 1819. 

It has been the object of the compilers 
of this work to arrange and methodise the 
decisions contained in a number of vo- 
lumes, in such a manner as not only to 
form a complete index, but by carefully 
collecting together all the cases upon every 
particular point, and placing them in a re- 
gular mode of succession under their re- 
spective heads, to furnish a view of the 
gradual progress of the law, and a ready 





§ Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures. 
| Franklin’s Works, vol. iii. p. 159. 

q Idem, p. 187. 
tt Idem. 
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** Hamilton’s Report. 
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means of reference to the cases them- 
selves. 

The work contains an analytical abridg- 
ment of all the law contained in the fol- 
lowing works: Durnford and East; East, 
Maule and Selwyn, Selwyn and Barne- 
wall, Barnewall and Alderson, H. Black- 
stone, Bosanguet and Puller, New Re- 
ports, Taunton, Marshall and Moore ; 
being nearly fifty volumes, the price of 
which i is almost three hundred dollars. 


The following observations are extract- 


ed from the Monthly Review. 


“«The merit of a compilation of this na- 
ture will depend not only on the fidelity 
with which the cases or authorities are col- 
lected and referred to, but on the order or 
mode of arrangement adopted in the dis- 
posal of them; and chiefly with the latter 
view the present compilation has been 
edited’ To the truth of the observation 
with which the author thus modestly in- 
troduces his work to public notice, we fully 
assent; and we are happy, at the same 
time, in having it in our power to assure 
our readers that, while he had before him 
so proper a view of the object which he 
ought to endeavour to fulfil by the compi- 
lation of an analytical index like the pre- 
sent, he has actually accomplished his task 
in a manner which does great credit to his 
own judgment and laborious application, 
and justly entitles him to the thanks of the 
profession for whose use the work is in- 
tended. In the execution of his design, 
he has very judiciously adopted a mode of 
arranging the different titles of his digest, 
and their several subdivisions, less technical 
but more suited to modern practice, than 
that of his predecessor, Mr. Tomlins. The 
very useful placita of Mr. East, and the 
other more modern reporters, are, with 
few exceptions, copied verbatim from their 
valuable pages ; and, where a case deter- 
mines or more strikingly illustrates two or 
more different points, it is subdivided and 
arranged accordingly. ‘The index is well 
designed and accurately executed; so that, 
on the whole, we are not aware of any plan 
by which a reference to the various impor- 
tant decisions, contained in so large a body 
of legal authorities as the Term Reports, 
can well be made more easy than it is ren- 
dered by means of this very useful com- 
pilation.” 


Mr. Hall has greatly added to the value 
of the work by the addition of more re- 
cent cases. We shall only add, that the 
work is uncommonly well printed, on good 
paper, and is sold at a reasonable price. 
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Gecord. 


Sixteenth Congress. 


FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


March 21, 22, 23, and 24.—The principal bu- 
siness before the Senate was the bankrupt bill, 
which is still undecided. 

March 27.—The Senate was occupied to- 
day almost exclusively in the consideration of 
the bankrupt bill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


March 22.—Mr. Baldwin, from the committee 
on manufactures, reported a bill to regulate the 
dutics on imports and for other purposes. 

Murch 23.—Mr. Randolph proposed several 
resolutions expressive of the respect of Con- 
gress for the memory of commodore Decatur, 
but withdrew them on their meeting with some 
opposition, The opposition was made by Mr, 
Taylor, of New York, who said that, in oppos- 
ing this motion, he felt it due to himself to state 
that, in respect for the memory and public ser- 
vices of the deceased, he yielded to no member 
of this house—not even to the honourable gen- 
tleman from Vi irginie But it is with the most 
painful regret (says"Str. T.), I am constrained 
to say, that he died ih the violation of the laws 
of God and his country. I therefore cannot 
consent, however deeply his loss is deplored by 
this House, in common with the nation, to vote 
the distinguished and unusual honours proposed 
by these resolutions. 

March 25.—The committee on manufactures 
was instructed to inquire into the expediency 7 
furnishing the trading houses established by th 
United States, for carrying on trade with the 
Indian tribes, with articles of American manu- 
facture. 

March 27,.—The speaker presented the me- 
morial, remonstrance and protest of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the state of 
Georgia, detailing several violations of the ter- 
ritorial rights of that state in treaties concluded 
between the United States and the Creek and 
Cherokee Indians, as also violations of the arti- 
cles of agreement and cession of 1802, and re- 
monstrating and protesting against an article in 
the treaty concluded in 1817, between the Che- 
rokee nation and the United States, which in- 
vests a fee simple right to lands in certain Indians 
of that nation, and soliciting that commissioners 
may be appointed to treat with the Creek and 
Cherokee nations of Indians for further cessions 
of territory for the use of Georgia, which me- 
morial, remonstrance and protest, was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

The speaker laid before the House the fol- 
lowing report, which was referred to the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs: 

The secretary of state, to whom, by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives ‘of the 7th 
of February last, the petitions of Samuei G. 
Perkins and others, merchants of Massachusetts, 
and of William Patterson and others, merchants 
of Baltimore, were referred, has the honour of 
submitting to the House the following report: 


In the month of January, 1817, in consequence 
of a memorial to the President of the United 
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CONGRESS—COMMODORE DECATUR. 


States from sundry persons, interested in the 
claims set forth in these petitions, Septimus Ty- 
jer was appointed an agent, to proceed to the 
island of St. Domingo, for the purpose of claim- 
ing the indemnity which appears to be justly 
due to the petitioners, for property so unjustly 
taken from them. He accordingly proceeded 
thither, but was denied access to the govern- 
ment of Christophe, upon the alleged ground 
of informality in the style of his powers. Mr. 
Tyler did not live to return to the United States. 
In the spring of the year 1818, a second at- 
tempt was made to send an agent to make the 
demand, and authority was given him to present 
himself in a manner, which there was reason to 
expect would have discarded every question of 
form. The result, however, was a refiisal, again, 
to receive him. A formal recognition of the 
kingdom of Hayti not being deemed expedient, 
no further measures have been found practica- 
ble on tiie part of the Executive, in the case; 
those suggested by the memorialists being with- 
in the exclusive authority of the legislature. 
Joun Quincy AbpamMs, 
Department of State, 
Washington, March 20, 1820. 


The committee of claims who were on the 
28th ult. instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of providing for the compensation of losses 
occasioned by the impressment and application 
of private property to the military service of 
the United States in the late Seminole war, 
made a report, concluding with the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, that it is inexpedient to pass any 
general law on the subject, and that the com- 
mittee be discharged from its further conside- 
ration. 

The report was concurred in. 

The following message was received from the 
President: 

To the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

I transmit to Congress an extract of a letter 
trom the minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States at St. Petersburgh, of the lst of Novem- 
ber last, on the subject of our relations with 
Spain, indicating the sentiments of the emperor 
of Russia respecting the non-ratification, by his 
Catholic Majesty, of the treaty lately concluded 
between the United States and Spain, and the 
strong interest which his Imperial Majesty takes 
in promoting the ratification of that treaty. Of 
this friendly disposition, the most satisfactory 
ussirance has been since given directly to this 
government, by the minister of Russia residing 
here. 

I transmit also to Congress an extract of a 
ietter from the minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States at Madrid, of a later date than 
those heretofore communicated, by which it 


appears, that, at the instance of the charge des 


aifaires of the emperor of Russia, a new pledge 
had been given by the Spanish government, 
that the minister who had been lately appointed 
to the United States should set out on his mis- 
sion, without delay, with full power to settle all 
differences in a manner satisfactory to the par- 
ties. 

T have further to state, that the governments 


ef France and Great Britain continue to manifest | 
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the sentiments heretofore communicated re- 
specting the non-ratification of the treaty by 
Spain, and to interpose their good offices to 
promote its ratification. 

It is proper to add, that the governments of 
France and Russia have expressed an earnest 
desire that the United States would take no 
step, for the present, on the principle of repri- 
sal, which might possibly tend to disturb the 
peace between the United States and Spain. 
There is good cause to presume, from the deli- 
cate manner in which this sentiment has been 
conveyed, that it is founded in a belief, as well 
as a desire, that our just objects may be accom- 
plished without the hazard of such an extremity. 

On full consideration of all these circum- 
stances, I have thought it my duty to submit to 
Jongress, whether it will not be desirable to 
postpone a decision, on the questions now de- 
pending with Spain, until the next session. 
The distress of that nation at this juncture af- 
fords a motive for this forbearance, which can- 
not fail to be duly appreciated. Under such 
circumstances, the attention of the Spanish go- 
vernment may be diverted from its foreign con- 
cerns, and the arrival of a minister here be longer 
delayed. I am the more induced to suggest 
this course of proceeding, frsm a knowledge 
that, while we shall thereby make a just return 
to the powers whose good offices have been ac- 
knowledged, and increase, by a new and signal 
proof of moderation, our claims on Spain, our 
attitude in regard to her will not be less favour- 
able at the next session than it is at present. 

James Monroe. 
Washington, March 27, 1820. 


A duel was fought on the 22d March, at 
Bladensburg, between commodore Decatur and 
commodore Barron, in which the former was 
mortally, and the latter dangerously wounded. 
Commodore Decatur died the same evening, 
and was buried on the 24th. His funeral was 
attended by all the officers of government, and 
many of the members of Congress, with probably 
the most numerous concourse of citizens ever 
known in Washington. The House of Repre- 
sentatives adjourned on the occasion, though a 
resolution offered by Mr. Randolph, that they 
should officially testify their regret, was not 
agreed to, because, in the words of Mr Taylor 
of New York, “He fell, violating the laws of 
God and his country.” 


The mail has been again robbed, on the 24th, 
between here and Baltimore, and a most atro. 
cious murder committed on the driver, who was 
found tied to a tree with two bullets in his body. 
Two of the villains have been already caught, 
and vigilant search is making after the rest. 
We fear this unfortunate catastrophe must be 
attributed to the undiscriminating policy of the 
law which denounces the punishment of death 
equally for the robbery and the murder. Surely 
when a man once subjects himself to the gal- 
lows, the temptation is very strong to save him- 
self by destroying the witness of his crime. 


On the morning of the 28th an insurrection 
took place among the convicts at the State Pri- 
son in this city, but was quelled by the timely 
interference of the citizens and volunteer com- 
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panies. 
badly wounded. 


A. Finley has in the press, a second edition 
of Miss Hannah More’s “ Reflections on Prayer, 
and on the Errors which may prevent its 
Efficacy,” with a vignette title page. 

Deaths in Philadelphia, from the 18th to the 
235th—42. 

MARRIED. 


On the 28th ult. by the Rey. Mr, Parker, Mr. Stephen W. 
Negus, to Miss Eliza Rea, daughter of Mr. John Rea. 











Commerce. 
( Concluded from page 202.) 


Il. Having thus briefly stated the general doc- 
trines of Free T'rade, we shall proceed to the 
practical topics which we proposed to discuss ; 
beginning with the consideration of the average 
profit of capital employed in trade. 

1. It is common to estimate the emolument 
of a wholesale business in Britain, in a small 
established concern, at 10 per cent. on the capi- 
tal; moderate ealculators will qualify this by 
calling it between 8 and 10 per cent. ; but they 
who are at great pains to take every thing into 
the account, and to enumerate a variety of petty 
deductions which escape the sanguine reckoner, 
will find that in a large concern 7 per cent. is in 
general the extent of the clear earnings; leaving 
only 2 per cent. above that which has been the 
current rate of interest during the last twenty- 
five years. 
variety of unforeseen deductions, originating 
partly in an accumulation of petty expenses, 
but more, at least in business of long credit, 
from deficient payments. The latter are tech- 
nically called bad debts, and almost always ex- 
ceed the anticipated amount, in consequence 
both of the sanguine temper of our country- 
men, and of the actual capital of the buyers be- 
ing much inferior to its appearance. Secrecy, 
both as to property and annual profit, is consi- 
dered a first rate point among mercantile men; 
to the latter there can be no objection, but the 
concealment of the amount of capital, and the 
almost invariable consequence, its exaggeration, 
is productive of very pernicious effects. It is 
founded partly on the general vanity, and more, 
perhaps, on an expectation of direct advantage 
from the command of credit. But were the 
practice of transacting with ready money to be- 
come general, a merchant would have no greater 
motive to be thought in affluence than an indivi- 
dual in any other line. Be this as it may, the 
fact is, that the clear profits of trade, whether 
home or foreign, whether mercantile or manu- 
facturing, whether retail or wholesale, are 
greatly below what the world imagines. Many 
hold a contrary language with regard to trade 
in general, but few do so in respect to their own 
particular business. ‘* Ours,” they say, “is of 
limited emolument, but other lines are very dif- 
ferent, inasmuch as they admit of speculation 
and of higher charges.” Whoever takes the 





trouble to question men in almost any business 
or profession, may reckon on receiving a suc- 
cession of such answers—answers not suggested 
hy a wish to deceive or to conceal the profits of 


One man was killed, and two or three | 


Mercantile profits are subject toa | 
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the individual, but originating in the general 
disposition to take the omne ignotum pro magni- 
fico. 
correct, as far as our influence goes, the preva- 
lence of existing errors, and prepare our coun- 
trymen for the adoption of that patient and 
pains-taking course which was the basis of the 
prosperity of our ancestors, and which alone 
can extricate us from our present embarrass. 
ment. Some years ago, such language would 
not have been listened to; our minds were kept 
in ferment by the fluctuations of war; property, 
whether in land, houses, or merchandise, had 
obtained an unexampled value; the majority of 
the possessors considered themselves the mas- 
ters of assured fortunes, and never doubted that 
the general enhancement was an evidence of 
augmented national wealth. 

Now that we have gained every political ob- 
ject, and that we know to our cost how far we 
are from enjoying internal prosperity, we are 
mere disposed to give attention to the monitor 
who recalls the almost antiquated maxims of 
industry and economy, and who tells us, that, 
though we surpass our neighbours in activity 
and combination, we have much to learn from 
them, both in point of caution in enterprise, 
and of moderation in expenditure. 

The returns for the property tax have of late 
afforded considerable means of ascertaining the 
circumstances of persons engaged in trade. If 
it be objected that many persons have not made 
a fair return, we may rejoin that, on the other 
hand, a number chose to conceal their disap- 
pointments from the world, and to pay the tax 
on an income they had not realized. The total 
number of families deriving an income from 
trade, manufacture, and professions, in England, 
Wales and Scotland, is about 160,000. 

120,000 of these returned their incomes un- 
der 150/. a year. 

40,000 were above 150/. a year; and of these 
38,000 declared their income to exceed 1000/. 
a year. 

Now, let any of our readers compare this 
statement with their previous ideas of the mer- 
cantile wealth of Great Britian, and they will 
bring to mind, if we are not much mistaken, an 
impression that the number of rich merchants 
throughout the empire greatly exceeded 38,000. 
The total sum paid as property-tax under the 
head of the “ profits of trade, manufactures, and 


_ professions,” for 1814, was somewhat under 34 


millions, a sum certainly not to be paralleled in 
any other country, but falling considerably be- 
low the anticipation of Mr. Pitt, when he first 
introduced the income tax so long ago as 1798. 

We have naturally a strong disposition to 
contemplate the past or the distant through a 
magnifying medium, and to believe whatever 
the confident assertions of others, or the love 
of wonder in ourselves, suggests with regard to 
reported wealth. Hence the allegations so 


confidently brought forward in regard to the, 


riches of ancient cities; hence the notion ge- 
nerally entertained with respect to the rapidity 
of fortune making in our foreign settlements. 
India has long been proverbial in this respect, 
and it requires much more than the usual stock 
of information to discover, that if we make al- 
lowance for deaths and disappointments from 





various causes, the proportion of those who suc- 


We dwell on this point from a desire to . 
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ceed in that country is not greater than at home ; 
and that a fortune, when it does happen to be 
made, is the result of the length of time, of a 
habit of saving favoured by exception from the 
expense of a family, of rare political contingen- 
cies, or finally, of unusual opportunities conse- 
quent on the mortality of competitors. In point 
of trade few countries are more limited than 
india. In the West Indies, the field of industry 
is wider, particularly for planters, but the ratio 
of emolument has certainly not been greater, 
taking the whole of the last twenty years toge- 
ther, than in Great Britain. In support of these 
assertions, we appeal not to the young begin- 
ner, entering with sanguine hopes on his ca- 
reer, nor even to him who is advanced half way 
inthe eager pursuit, but to all who have passed 
a length of years in these countries, and who pos- 
sess a sufficient share of reflection to turn their 
experience to account, by making a deliberate 
survey between the mother country and her 
settlements. Particular instances may be given 
of the acquisition of mercantile fortunes even in 
the last ten or twelve years, partly in India, and 
partly in Canada; but these have been rare, 
and the result of peculiar circumstances. Equal 
judgment and exertions have certainly been 
possessed by many merchants in the West India, 
American, and continental branches; yet, we 
believe, that the whole list of these houses may 
be fairly challenged for an example of the rapid 
acquisition of fortune since the peace of Amiens. 

Another point in which a similar delusion 
prevails, relates to the effects of war, particu- 
larly that of 1793; a war in which we still be- 
lieve ourselves, and are believed by foreigners 
to have engrossed and absorbed the commerce 
of the world. A reference, however, to official 
documents will show that the exports and im- 
ports of the most boasted years of the war in 
question, were below the peace year 1802, and 
even below those of our late years of suffering. 
The flag of our enemies was indeed expelled 
from the ocean, but the greater proportion of 
trade passed into the hands of neutrals; and 
when, in 1808, we took it out of their posses- 
sion, we were taught by dear bought experience 
that war, under any circumstances, is adverse to 
commerce. 

These observations must be understood not 
as intended to depreciate the value of commerce, 
or to damp the hopes of eventual success. They 
show, indeed, that the ratio of profit is generally 
small, but they afford the consolatory assurance 
that mercantile concerns may be carried to a 
great extent, and that the amount of gain may, in 
process of time, be rendered very considerable. 
This leads us to advert to a matter of great in- 
terest to us as we now stand, relatively to the 
rival countries of the continent. It is a maxim, 
that commercial establishments, whether in the 
mercantile or manufacturing line, should be 
confined to a few objects, and conducted ona 
large scale. It is by this only that the task of 
individuals can be simplified; that employment 
can be subdivided; that work can be put quickly 
through hands, or that we can provide on the 
Spot a supply of the various and indispensable 
requisites of business. <A large establishment 
affords the means of employment to every kind 
of capacity ; in fact, the duty is so facilitated as 
to become, in many cases, a mere routine; while 








the more intelligent and attentive workmen act 
as superintendents, the mass of the unambitious 
and unthinking are occupied with the detail. It 
is owing to this process of subdivision, and to the 
relative magnitude of the London workshops, 
that many articles can be supplied in our metro- 
polis as cheaply as in the provincial towns, 
where labour is 40 per cent. lower: the same 
rule accounts for the charge on the transaction 
of business by merchants, accountants, attor- 
nies, notaries, and agents, being less heavy than 
might be apprehended from the enormous ex- 
pense of livingin London. Similar results take 
place in regard to manufacture in favour of such 
towns as Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Leeds; and it is to this, more than to any other 
cause, that we owe our ability to compete with 
the cheaper labour of the continent. 

The analysis of the profit of trade leads us to 
say a few words on a topic which has hitherto 
been very generally misunderstood; we mean 
the profits of speculation. That term is con- 
fined, by politico-economical writers, to the pur- 
chase of an article at a given time, with profit. 
Among men of business, however, this expres- 
sion has a much more extended signification, 
and is applied, generally, to incurring extensive 
hazards of any kind in the hope of extensive 
emolument; in short, to whatever is foreign to 
the proper business of the individual, or beyond 
the control of common rules, It is to such un- 
dertakings that vulgar credulity ascribes extra- 
ordinary profits; and even well informed men 
are apt to give way to the assertions so confi- 
dently made, of vast occasional gains im this line 
of business. Dr. Smith himself, after remark- 
ing (Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 10.) that 
to make a fortune in a regular line commonly 
requires a long life of industry and frugality, 
adds, no doubt on the faith of repeated assu- 
rances from mercantile friends, that there are 
many examples of fortunes realized by specula- 
tors in the course of a few years. Now, the 
men who embark in speculation are, in general, 
very loose accountanis; their estimate of profits 
applies to the gross, never to the mett return; 
besides, they are almost always adventurers, 
and adventurers have seldom been noted for 
the observance of truth. Their favourite sea- 
son of activity is a time like that of 1808, when 
the sudden stoppage of ordinary intercourse 
caused a rapid fluctuation in the prices of com- 
modities, and when the regular merchants with- 
draw from the scene. Now, what sober esti- 
mate can be formed of loss or gain in such a 
chaos? Add to this that these men trade almost 
always on credit, and in need of all the support 
which flattering representations, and rumours 
of sudden profit, can give them. All these rea- 
sons seem to justify a deliberate inquirer in 
doing what is very seldom done in such occa- 
sions; we mean, in withholding his belief from 
the confident allegations of speculators, so long 
as they are not supported by collateral evi- 
dence. 

Our opinion is, that, instead of the large pro- 
fits commonly ascribed to this course of trade, 
it will be found that the individuals concerned 
in it experience little else than disappointments, 
and maintain a perpetual struggle to keep up a 
fair appearance to the world. This opinion is 


founded partly on a knowlege of the actual ca 
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reer and circumstances of speculators, but more 
on the well known fact, that almost every line 
of business is in the hands of established mer- 
chants, who, of course, are too vigilant to over- 
look the opportunity of emolument, and who 
have much better means of information than tem- 
porary interlopers. Still, should there remain 
doubts as to the accuracy of our opinion, the ques- 
tion may be brought to a point by a reference to 
the account books of any given number of cele- 
brated speculators. Their affairs end almost al- 
ways in bankruptcy; their papers continue open 
to access for years in the hands of their solici- 
tors or assignees; and we are much mistaken if 
an inspection of them would show, in one case 
out of ten, that the parties had at any period 
succeeded in making their boasted profits. 

We have been induced to dwell the more on 
the boasts of speculators, because they are pro- 
ductive of the greatest mischicf in unsettling 
persons.in business, particularly young men, and 
in making them look on their proper line with 
comparative contempt. It would be endless to 
attempt an enumeration of the various ways in 
which the rage. for speculation has brought 
misfortune on our merchants and manufacturers. 
The opening of a new country, such as Buenos 
Ayres, Brazil, or Caracecas, has led to the ex- 
port not only of a prodigious overstock of mer- 
chandise fitted for the country, but of many ar- 
ticles totally unsuited to the climate and habits 
of the people.* 


Again, when the late war was drawing to a 


. close, goods, both colonial and manufactured, 


were poured into the continent of Europe, as 
if the market were inexhaustible, and as if the 
calamities of war had produced no decrease of 
disposable capital. At home, also, vast sums 
have been lavished in buildings, in mines, ma- 
nufactories, and other estabiishments which 
never had a fair prospect of success, and owed 
their origin to the sanguine imagination of one 
projector, and the credulity of another. 

The result of all this is, that hitherto our 
trading concerns have been very frequently 
mismanaged; that a great deal of property has 
been wasted by the inexperienced and _ san- 
guine; and that those who really expect to suc- 
ceed in business must lay their account with 
submitting not only to a deal of labour, but of 
self- deniai, i in resisting the temptation of flatter- 
ing projects, out of their own line. What a bene- 
ficial result would be produced were young mer- 
chants to adopt it as a rule not to listen to the 
ardent suggestions of persons of their own time 
of life, but to recur, on every question of con- 
sequence, to the advice of their seniors; of 
men who have had to make their own way in 
the world, and who, without perhaps possessing 
the advantage of education, or the talent of 





* Elegant services of cut glass were sent out 
to men accustomed to drink out of a horn and 
cocoa-nut shell; skates were forwarded to a 
country where ice was unknown; and tools 
with a hatchet on one side, and a hammer on 
the other, to break the rocks, and cut the pre- 
cious metals from them, as if the inhabitant had 
merely to go to the mountains, and cut down 
gold and silver by wholesale. 

[Mawe’s Travels to Brazil. 
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moulding their reasoning into the form of gene. 
ral principles, will still be found safe counsel. 
lors in the practical part of the business. If the 
result of their admonitions be to abridge some 
of the pleasing illusions of the mercantile begin. 
ner, is it not better that the true nature of his 
prospects should be made known to him in the 
early part of life? A deduction from anticipated 
enjoyment is a trifling sacrifice in comparison 
with the distress produced by failure in latter 
years, when the individual is less able to con- 
tend with difficulty, and has probably to pro- 
vide for a family. Let any one extensively 
acquainted with mercantile men, call to re- 
collection the situation of the majority of his 
personal friends during the last twenty vears, 
and say, whether any degree of self-denial 
would not be preferable to that succession of 
disappointments, anxieties, and losses, which 
have bafHled the exertions and broken the spi- 
rits of so many meritorious persons. 

The country in which trade has shone forth 
in all its splendour, where it has been culti- 
vated without the support of arms or prohibi- 
tory regulations, where, in short, it has deve- 
loped its beneficent tendency in all its extent, 
is Holland. If we look to the early enterprises 
of the Dutch, we find them enabled by the 
power of their productive industry to assert 


_ their independence at home, and to assail their 


enemies in the remotest part of their empire. 
‘The Portugese in the east, and the Spaniards 
in the west, were each found unequal to the 
task of resisting these republicans: a proud 
stand was made .by them unto despair even 
when assailed by our forces in conjunction with 
those of France. Afterwards, when happily re- 
stored to our alliance, and when they concurred 
and co-operated with us in the great struggle 
against Louis XIV. it is surprising how large a 
proportion both of troops and subsidies was 
furnished by this apparently inconsiderable 
‘*No country,” says sir William Temple, 
‘‘can be found where so vast a trade has been 
managed, yet the inhabitants have no native 
commodities towards building vessels, and hardly 
any that are considerable for traffic with their 
neighbours. Holland is grown rich by force of 
industry, by improvement and manufacture of 
foreign growth.” Proceeding to specify more 
particularly the causes of this mercantile pros- 
perity, sir William enumerates “ the easy com- 
munication of water, particularly by the Rhine 
and Meuse; the security of property; the un- 
disturbed liberty of conscience, and the pro- 
gressive influx of people persecuted for their 
religious opinions in Flanders, England, France, 
and Germany.” Such were the original causes; 
those of subsequent operation were the “ ge- 
neral habit of industry and economy; the for- 
mation of canals; the institution of banks; the 
low interest of money; the exemption of trade 
from imposts; the appropriation of particular 
towns to particular branches of business; appli- 
cation to the fisheries, and (what he regrets 
much should not exist in England) the practice 
of keeping an official register of all purchases 
” a practice introduced into Hol- 


| land and Flanders in the reign of Charles V. to 
the incalculable convenience and security of 
money transactions. 

. We are now to say a few words on a dif. 
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ferent topic—the effects of trade in forming the 
character of individuals, a matter of no little 
importance in a country like ours, where mer- 
chants both constitute so large a portion of the 
community, and exercise such influence on the 
proceedings of government. The mercantile 
character has a number of good points, being 
exempt from the vacuity and indecision so fre- 
quent in fashionable life, as well as from the 
various vices consequent on the habit of idle- 
ness, and which are so strikingly exemplified in 
the gaming and libertinism of the French me- 
tropolis. Whatever good is produced by con- 
tinued activity and by a pointed attention to the 
specific objects of one’s occupation, may be 
confidently looked for among commercial men; 
with the farther advantage, in large concerns, 
of an exemption from petty jealousies and invi- 
dious interferences. In such cities as London 
and Amsterdam, merchants become aware, less 
by a process of reasoning than by the continued 
result of experience, that the field is ample for 
all; that the prosperity of one is very far from 
impeding that of others; and that when disap- 
pointment and failure occur, their origin is to 
be sought in a very different cause from com- 
petition. Here, however, we must close our 
encomium; and, in the spirit of impartiality, 
proceed to exhibit the opposite side of the 
picture. The merchant’s knowledge is parti- 
cular, not general; he obtains a habit of under- 
standing individual character, and a dexterity 
in managing his own affairs; but he has not, and 
cannot, from his course of occupation, acquire 
the power of reasoning comprehensively on the 
interests of trade. He is, accordingly, a very 
unfit adviser, or even referee, for a minister or 
legislator; being accustomed to draw his deduc- 
tions from his own particular branch of business, 
or apt, if he go out of it, to form a hasty judg- 
ment from first impressions. If he observe in 
war a tendency to raise prices, or to invigorate 
particular lines of trade (such as ship-owning or 
insurance), he will probably be led to the gene- 
ral inference, that, to a maritime country, war 
is advantageous. Our last contests having been 
attended with the undisputed command of the 
ocean, nothing more was required to satisfy the 
majority of merchants that our mercantile ma- 
rine was in a state of equal ascendancy: they 
took @ la lettre the custom-house reports of our 
annual exports, without observing how much 
was to be deducted for the progressive depre- 
ciation of money, or how surely we were laying 
the foundation of foreign rivaiship, by submit- 
ting to enormous taxation, and a consequent en- 
hancement of provisions and labour. Again, 
when in 1807 the long continuance of war had 
given a serous wound to our trade and naviga- 
tion, a majority of the merchants ascribed it not 
to the true cause, but to the undermining com- 
petition of the Americans. Their range of re- 
flection was not such as to enable them to per- 
ceive that, by overturning the prosperity of the 
latter, we should sap the foundation of our own; 
and that every million which we prevented our 
transatlantic neighbours from adding to their 
capital, was so much withdrawn from a fund de- 
voted to the increase of the productive industry 
of Britain. Hence our unfortunate Orders in 


Council, the main cause of the overthrow of our 
exchanges with the continent, of the increase 
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of our expenses in Spain and Germany, of our 
war with the United States, in short, of the long 
continuance of our sufferings since the peace. 
Can it be necessary to add more to demonstrate 
the impolicy of being guided in general ques- 
tions by mercantile men? Let them confine 
themselves to the sphere of practical exertion; 
a sphere sufficiently wide to gratify the most ar- 
dent or patriotic, assured, as they well may be, 
that it is not only the road to individual wealth, 
but the means of furnishing a most effectual ad- 
dition to the stock of national power. 

4, Nothing would, in our opinion, conduce 
more to the prosperity of trade than the adop- 
tion of the plan of doing all wholesale busi- 
ness for ready money, and the relinquishment of 
that habit of long credit which prompts to un- 
guarded enterprise, and has for so many years 
been the principal cause of crowding the co- 
lumns of our gazettes. Hopes of a change in 
this respect may now be confidently entertain- 
ed, partly from the greater plenty of money 
consequent en a state of peace, and more from 
the general conviction of the impolicy of limit- 
ing the rate of interest by law. The repeal of 
the restrictive statutes will probably be founded 
on a partial view of the case, and more particu- 
larly on the desire of enabling landholders to 
obtain loans, without resorting to the disreputa- 
ble alternative of annuities. its effects in trade 
have been little anticipated, but we venture to 
predict that the extent of beneficial change will 
far outrun the expectation of the supporters of 
the measure. 

In order to show the results of long credit, it 
is necessary to go a considerable length into 
practical illustration, and to apprize those of our 
readers who are not in the mercantile line, of 
the real situation of the majority of our manu- 
facturers and export merchants. A manufactu- 
rer on the present footing receives orders in the 
course of a year from twenty or thirty mercan- 
tile houses; the goods to be exported probably 
to the West Indies, the United States, the Spa- 
nish Main or Brazil; the understood term of 
credit fourteen months. The manufacturer does 
not receive the orders from abroad; he has an 
intermediate guaranty—that of the exporting 
merchant. Still the risk is considerable, but he 
naturally hopes for the best, and is unwilling to 
decline an order when it comes to him from a 
quarter of respectability. Now, by mercantile 
respectability, we must apprize our readers that 
they are to understand integrity, and the inten- 
tion of acting up to engagements; the power 
of doing so, especially at a remote date, is a 
very ditferent question, and is, in general, pos- 
sessed in a much smaller degree than the public 
imagines. The trader, whose capital is 30,0001. 
will not scruple to ship goods to the value of 
40,000/.; first, in the hope so general among 
merchants, of realizing a handsome profit; and 
next, in the confidence that, should the foreign 
market be dull, and should delays occur in ob- 
taining returns within the given time, his credit 
will procure him indulgence for several months, 
at the end of which the expected remittances 
can hardly fail to arrive. He may, and in genc- 
ral does, go on for several years without much 
embarrassment, receiving, mdeed, less’ than he 
sends out, but assured that all has been well 
sold, and cannot fail to be svon realized. He 
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thus goes on, pleasing himself at every balance 
of his books with the seeming profit, and only 
regretting that hitherto that profit has not been 
tangible, since it exists only in the shape of a 
debt, due by his transatlantic correspondents. 
He continues, however, under a favourable ex- 
pectation of their making up for past deficien- 
eies; and flatters himself that the delay that has 
hitherto occurred has resulted from partial or 
temporary causes. He begins to find himself 
somewhat straitened for funds, but has as yet 
little difficuity in obtaining relief from a monied 
friend, or a prolonged credit from the manufac- 
turers. His correspondents continue to write 
in a strain of confidence, and to call for more 
goods, which, if he be of a confiding character, 
will lead him to extend the annual amount of his 
shipments; but, at all events, he is odliged to 
continue a certain supply for the sake of keep- 
ing up the assortment of stock. Still he finds 
that, year after year, a larger portion of his ca- 
pital remains on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and that his correspondents, however desirous 
(for we by no means put an extreme case), are 
unable to prevent the accumulation of debt, be- 
cause they are, in like manner, left unpaid by 
the inhabitants of the country. To go to law 
would be of no avail, since it is the policy of 
almost every government in a recently settled 
country to favour the debtor, and to give him the 
means of retaining capital in his hands. Affairs 
now come to be serious with the exporter; the 
manufacturers and other creditors cannot or will 
not give farther time, and demand an explana- 
tion of his circumstances. ‘This explanation 
takes place, and serves tu show that their debtor 
is a man of honour, with more assets than debts; 
but the latter are cei‘ain, while the former are 
at the distance of 3000 miles. The consequence 
is a grant of time; an allowance to the debtor 
of two, three, or four years, to act under letter 
of license, in the hope of making up that which 
cannot, it is evident, be performed sooner. This 
is, in general, both the most wise and most libe- 
val course ; still it is not often found to succeed, 
because the foreign debts cannot be realized in 
climates where life is held by so uncertain a te- 
nure, where respectable agents are so rarely 
found, where buyers of goods have so little ca- 
pital, and, above all, where the law allows so 
little support to the creditor. A few of the pro- 
mised instalments are probably made good; but, 
in general, the merchant recognises the imprac- 
ticability of fulfilling the remainder, and finds it 
eventually necessary to submit to the mortifica- 
tion of a bankruptcy. 

‘ Such has been the case of a very large pro- 
portion of the mercantile establishments in our 
outports, and even in London, during the last 
twenty years. Distressing, indeed, has been the 
catalogue as exhibited in the gazette, particu- 
larly since 1810; but even at present the public 
are not aware of the real extent of the failures, 
because in many the arrangements are private. 
Add to this, that the attention of the public is 
seldom so long directed to one object as to lead 
to conclusions of the general nature now men- 
tioned. The fact, however, is that old esta- 
blishments, we mean houses which go back for 
half a century or more, are almost the only ones 
which have escaped insolvency. Among houses 
of recent origin, what. a succession of failures 
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has taken place in Liverpool, Glasgow, Man. 
chester, Birmingham, and evenin London! But 
we forbear to enlarge on this distressing pic. 
ture, and turn for relief to countries which have 
been exposed to considerable shocks, but which 
have never conducted business on the system of 
long credit. 

If we begin with Holland, we find that bar. 
gains in that country were, in its better days, 
almost always made for ready money, or for so 
short a date as six weeks or a couple of months; 
profits were small in their ratio, but the quick. 
ness of returns made them eventually large; 
failures were rare, even in so distressing an era 
as the occupation of their country by the French, 
which began in 1795, and involved, from the 
outset, a stoppage of maritime intercourse with 
all their possess ons in India and America. The 
consequence of this stoppage was a decay of 
trade, a suspension of various undertakings, a 
scarcity of work, a miserable dullness in the 
sale of goods; all leading, in the first instance, 
to diminished income, and eventually to en. 
croachment on capital; but, amidst all this dis. 
tress, the failures were surprisingly few—-fewer, 
indeed, than occur in Britain in any ordinary 
season. Another example, equally replete with 
instruction, is the present state of France, 
where, ever since the invasion of 1814, there 
has been very little credit given; and where 
business has been done for ready money from 
necessity, exactly as it was formerly done in 
Holland from choice. Of late years, one great 
misfortune has followed another in that cow: try. 
The rcturn of Bonaparte from Elba, the second 
invasion of the allies, the heavy contributions, 
the expense of the army of occupation, and 
worst of all, the bad harvest of 1816, seemed to 
shake property to its foundation. There pre- 
vailed, in fact, a general discouragement among 
the upper ranks, and a great deal of wretched- 
ness among the lower, trade being at a stand, 
and stocks of goods lying unsold in shops or 
warehouses for years; still bankruptcy was and 
is exceedingly rare. All this shows what a sa- 
tisfactory prospect we may anticipate when we 
come the length of transacting the greater part 
of our business for ready money. 

5. Yet we are far from recommending any law 
or measure to enforce that object; the evident 
advantage of the plan will not fail to secure its 
adoption, whenever we succeed in obtaining the 
removal of the grand legal impediment. What, 
it may be asked, do we mean by this impedi- 
ment? We answer, that law which imposes a 
forced limitation on the rate of interest. By 
that law, a capitalist is not permitted to take 
more than 5 per cent. interest for the loan of 
money, whatever may be the risk. If he exceed 
that hmit, he renders himself liable to the ruin- 
ous penalties of the laws, or to all the hazards 
attendant on a mercantile partnership, hazards 
which affect not merely the sum advanced, but 
the whole of his fortune. He is consequently 
obliged to seek other means of employing his 
money; vesting it in the public funds; confining 
it to the discount of the best mercantile bills; 
lending it on mortgage, and not unfrequently 
sending it out of the country, tempted by the 
higher interest given in France and other parts 
of the continent. Now there are, in all mer- 
cantile cities, and particularly in London, a body 
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of capitalists, who are too well aware of the 
hazards of trade to expose their whole property 
to them, but who would gladly bring forward a 
fourth, a third, or even a half of it, in the hope 
of realizing an increased income, and for the 
sake of enjoying that gratification which attends 
active employment, and the indulgence of hupe 
and prospect. Men of business are not capable 
of absolute retirement; the object of their lat- 
ter years is to lessen anxiety, not to withdraw 
entirely from the scene of activity. Their ha- 
bits, their calculations, their attachments, all 
keep them in connexion with their early friends, 
and with the scene of their exertions: the point, 
therefore, should be not to urge them, as the 
law has hitherto done, to an abrupt dereliction 
of mercantile chances, but to enable them to 
continue them ina greater or lesser degree, as 
may suit their circumstances or individual cha- 
racter. 

Such would be the effect of a change in re- 
gard to the lender. Let us next advert to the 
situation of the borrower. There is a general 
disposition in merchants to carry their business 
beyond the extent of their personal capital, a 
disposition which has no doubt frequently been 
carried to excess, but which ought by no means 
to be subjected to unqualified censure. No one 
can pretend to draw a general line of distinction 
between laudable enterprise and sanguine spe- 
culation; it must be left to the decision of the 
individual, and of the connexions who support 
him. Often‘will it happen that a man of talent 
and judgment finds his personal funds inade- 
quate to enter on the field of fair and legitimate 
enterprise, or to procure him an adequate share 
inan established business. We are perfectly 
aware that in London, men of this description 
frequently succeed, in the middle or latter part 
of life, in becoming partners in well established 
concerns; but it is equally true, that many of 
them are doomed to a different lot, and pass 
their life in uninstructive routine. Counting- 
house occupation is carried on in comparative 
retirement ; it presents no opportunities of pub- 
lic appearance as in the profession of the law, 
and years pass away without bringing an indi- 
vidual into notice with others than his employ- 
ers and immediate connexions. Hence the im- 
portance of removing a great impediment im- 
posed by our usury laws, the effect of which is 
to prevent the capitalist from coming forward to 
the aid of a promising beginner. 

Let us next say a few words on the situation 
of our manufacturers. A disposition to enter- 
prise existing strongly among our export mer- 
chants; the, result is, that business must be 
done; and, if not for money, for credit; on 
whom shall the responsibility fall? “ Not,” says 
the law, “on the capitalist; if he take more 
than five per cent., hé shall subject himself to 
the penalties of usury, or he shall risk his whole 
fortune by a partnership.” The spirit of ad- 
venture is not, however, to be restrained; orders 
arrive, and goods must be supplied; the bur- 
den of credit is then made to devolve upon the 
furnishers of these goods, whether manufac- 
turers or wholesale venders. It would be in 
vain for these persons, particularly the former, 
to urge that it is entirely out of their line to 
judge of the stability of the merchants, residing, 
as he generally does, in a different quarter, and 








connected with people to whom they are 
strangers. The case is peremptory, “if you do 
not give credit, we must apply to others who 
will.” The alternative of the manufacturer, or 
wholesale vender, is then to make such addi- 
tional charge on his goods, as may prove an in- 
demnity for his average loss; a charge amount- 
ing in general to 12, 15 or 18, per cent., and 
which, besides its magnitude, has the unfortu- 
nate effect of pressing equally on the solvent 
and insolvent buyers. How different will be 
the case when the capitalist shall find himself 
at liberty to stipulate a rate of interest propor- 
tioned to his risk! He will look around the cir- 
cle of his mercantile friends fora man of honour 
and prudence, offer to supply his deficiency of 
pecuniary means, receives such security as the 
case admits of, and bargains, not for a share in 
the adventure, but for an extra interest, and the 
repayment of his money at a remote date. The 
important point once adjusted, what does the 
merchant do’—He goes to the manufacturer, 
not as at present, to ask credit for twelve or 
fourteen months, but with ready money in his 
hands. What a surprising difference does this 
make to the manufacturer! instead of adding, 
and being in fact. obliged in self-defence to add 
the large sum mentioned above, he sells and 
sells cheerfully at so trifling a profit as 24, 2, or 
14 per cent. for ready money. Nothing can be 
more erroneous to suspect a real man of busi- 
ness of aiming at a high profit; security, quick 
returns, and exemption from perplexed ac- 
counts, are his objects; and, when paid in cash, 
he is saved so much trouble and uncertainty, 
that his demand becomes extremely moderate. 
The manufacturer looks for no other indemaity 
than, first, a reimbursement of his outlay for the 
raw material; next, a small consideration for the 
expense of his establishment in rent and sala- 
ries, and, finally, a still smaller for his personal 
trouble. An enlarged income is, no doubt, his 
eventual hope, but that, he is conscious, must 
arise not from swelling his charge, but from exr- 
tending the scale of his business. Observe the 
admirable effects of the ready-money plan on 
the progressive ramification of business—it af- 
fords the manufacturer the power of purchasing 
the raw material for ready-money; he obtains 
it at a reduced price, exactly as the merchant 
obtains the finished article from him; accounts 
are greatly simplified; a briskness is given to 
mercantile transactions in all their stages; an 
important reduction takes place in the price of 
export goods, and we become much more able 
to stand the competition of foreign manufactures. 


It is, moreover, no insignificant advantage that ° 


our traders are thus enabled to know their real 
situation, and to be aware of the limits of their 
income, while assured of the security of the prin- 
cipal: they thus become better calculators, and 
avoid those expenses which steal so naturally 
on the mind of a person accustomed to view 
the profits through a magnifying medium, and 
which are one of the great causes of bankruptcy 
being so much more frequent among merchants 
than in the other classes of society. 

Among other advantages resulting from the 
adoption of such a plan, would be that of saving 
a heavy expense, incurred at present by many 
houses in the collection of debts. A travelling 
clerk can hardly cost less than 4007. or 500/ 
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a-year; and, in the metropolis, where such col- 
lections are made by a partner or principal 
clerk, a deal of precious time is lost in repeated 
calls on the one band, and on the other in ex- 
pedients to postpone the day of settlement. 
We should no longer see new establishments 
seeking to procure orders by outbidding their 
neighbours in offers of prolonging credit; and 
we might hope to witness the gradual abandon- 
ment of certain very costly, and by no means 
effectual methods of courting business. We 
allude to the habit of expensive living asa proof 
of property, and as a means of attracting con- 
nexiuns. All such expedients are flattering in 
the eyes of the inexperienced beginner, but 
their inefficacy is well known to the veteran 
merchant, who will not hesitate to declare that 
were his career to be renewed, he would make 
a point of avoiding them as well as almost all 
the steps so frequently embraced for the sake 
of pushing dusiness. In the mercantile, as in 
other lines, the means of success are few and 
simple; not easy of attainment, indeed, and re- 
quiring, above all, long continued perseverance, 
but less varied and complicated than a youthful 
mind is apt to imagine. Analyse the true qua- 
lities of a man of business, you will find them 
reduce themselves to fairness, vigilance, and 
steadiness—fairness, exemplified in declaring 
his terms at once, and in never deviating from 
an engagement—vigilance in superintending his 
assistants, his clerks, and his workmen—and 
steadiness in following up his proper line, 
year after year, without turning to the right or 
left in pursuit of speculative advantages. These, 
plain as they are, form the true virtues of mer- 
cantile life; the man who is known to possess 
them will be at no loss for connexions, and 
may safely leave to others the task of seeking a 
reputation for hospitality by their mode of living, 
of activity by the frequency of their solicita- 
tions, or of liberality by an unusual prolonga- 
tion of credit. 
In reasoning with such confidence on the 
ood effects of so simple a measure as that of 
Elias open the rate of interest, we may be 
eharged with going too far, and with indulging 
in sanguine anticipations; but no one can pre- 
tend to foresee or to limit the extent of good 
arising from restoring business tots free course. 
Again, if we are thought to lay too much stress 
on the degree of aid to be derived by a supply 
of capital to the mercantile body, our answer is, 
that merchants are, in general, much shorter of 
capital than the public imagine, and that the 
rate of interest is low only for stock, lands, or 
other undoubted securitics. Such was, in a 
great degree, the case in 1809 and 1810, yet 
merchants, it is well known, were far from ex- 
periencing a pecuniary overflow. Finally, it 
may be objected, that money will not untre- 
quently be lost by the capitalist from his being 
pressed to join in incautious speculations. All 
enterprise is necessarily exposed to hazard ; but 
the probability is, that the loss will be much less 
to the capitalist than it at present is to the ma- 
nufacturer, the latter being wholly in the dark 
as to the circumstances of his various debtors, 
while the former has evidently good means of 
information as to the one or the two persons 
whom he may choose to intrust with his money. 
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DR. CLARKE’S JOURNEY TO VESUYVIUS. 
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Extract from a work on Volcanoes, &c.b 
Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, as quoted by 
the Edinburgh Review. 


In the year 1793, Dr. Clarke, with some 
English gentlemen resident in Naples, wish. 
ed to ascertain whether the streams of lava 
at their sources exhibited the substances 
composing it, in a state of perfect or im. 
perfect fusion. A stream of lava having 
broken out near the crater of Vesuvius, 
and the quantity of ejected matter being 
smaller at the source, and the danger of 
approaching it thereby diminished, the 
party in question took the opportunity of 
a strong wind, which carried the vapours 
towards a different side of the mountain 
from that whence it issued, to set out from 
Naples, for the purpose of ascending the 
The expedition is thus de- 
scribed. 

“Upon proceeding up the cone of Vesu- 
vius, the party found the crater, at the sum- 
mit, in a very active state, throwing out vol- 
lies of immense stones translucent with vi- 
trification, and such heavy showers of ashes, 
involved in dense sulphureous clouds, as to 
render any approach to it extremely danger- 
ous. The party ascended, however, as near 
to the summit as possible; then crossing 
over to the side whence the lava was issu- 
ing, they reached the bed of the torrent, 
and attempted to ascend by the side of it 
to its source. This they soon found to be 
impossible, owing to an unfortunate change 
of wind ; in consequence of which, all the 
smoke of the lava came hot upon them, 
accompanied at the same time with so 
thick a mist of minute ashes from the cra- 
ter, and such suffocating fumes of sulphur, 
that they knew not what course to steer. 
In this perplexity, the author called to mind 
an expedient recommended by sir William 
Hamilton upon a former occasion, and pro- 
posed crossing immediately the current of 
the flowing lava, with a view to gain its 
windward side. All his companions were 
against this measure, owing to the very li- 
quid appearance the lava then had, so near 
its source; but while they stood deliberating 
what was to be done, immense fragments of 
rocks that had been ejected from the crater, 
and huge volcanic bombs, which the smoke 
had prevented their observing, fell thick 
among them; vast masses of slag, and of 
other matter, rolling upon their edges like 
enormous wheels, passed by them with a 
force and velocity sufficient to crush every 
one of the party to atoms, if directed to the 
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spot where they all stood huddled toge- 
ther. There was not a moment to be lost; 
the author, therefore, covering his face with 
his hat, descended the high bank beneath 
which the lava ran, and rushing upon the 
surface of the melted matter, reached the 
opposite side, having only his boots burned, 
and his hands somewhat scorched. Here 
he saw Clearly the whole of the danger to 
which his friends were exposed: the noise 
was such as almost prevented his bein 
heard: but he endeavoured, by calling an 
by gestures, to persuade them to follow. 
Vast rocks of indurated lava from the cra- 
ter, were bounding by them, and others 
falling that would have overwheimed a ci- 
tadel. Not one of the party would stir; 
not even the guides accustomed for hire to 
conduct persons over the mountain. At 
last he had the satisfaction to see them 
descend, and endeavour to cross the tor- 
rent somewhat lower down; where the 
lava from its redness appeared to be less 
liquid; and where the stream was nar- 
rower. In fact, the narrowness of the 
stream deceived them; the current had 
divided into two branches; in the midst 
of which was an island, if such it might be 
called, surrounded by liquid fire. They 
crossed over the first streain in safety ; but 
being a good deal scorched upon the island, 
they attempted the passage of the second 
branch; in doing which, one of the guides, 
laden with torches and other things, fell 
down and was terribly burned. 

“Being now all on tie windward side, 
they continued their ascent; the bellow- 
ings, belchings and explosions, as of can- 
non, evidently not frem the crater (which 
sent forth one uniform roaring and deafen- 
ing noise), convinced them that they were 
now not far from the source. The lava 
appeared whiter and whiter as they ad- 
vanced, owing to its intense heat; and in 
aout half an hour they reached the chasm 
through which the melted matter had open- 
ed itself a passage. It was a narrow fissure 
in the solid lava of the cone. The sides, 
smooth, compact, and destitute of that po- 
rous appearance which the superficies of 
lava exhibits when it is cooled under ex- 
posure to atmospheric air, resembled the 
most solid trap or basalt. To describe the 
rest of the spectacle here displayed, is ut- 
terly beyond all human ability: the author 
can only appeal to those who participated 
the astonishment he felt upon that occa- 
sion, and to the sensations which they ex- 
perienced in common with him, the re- 
membrance of which can only be obliterated 
with their lives. All he had previously 


seen of volcanic phenomena, had not pre- 
pared him for what he then beheld. He 
had often witnessed the rivers of lava, after 
their descent into the valley between Som- 
ma and Vesuvius; they resemble moving 
heaps of scorize falling over one another 
with a rattling noise, which in their further 
progress, carried ruin and devastation into 
the plains: but from the centre of this 
arched chasm, and along a channel cut finer 
than art can imitate, beamed the most in- 
tense light, radiating with such ineffable 
| lustre, that the eye could only contemplate 
it for one instant, and by successive glances: 
while, issuing with the velocity of a flood, 
and accompanied with a rushing wind, this 





light itself, in milder splendour, seemed to 
| melt away into a translucent and vivid 
| stream, exhibiting matter in the most per- 
| fect fusion, running like liquid silver, down 
| the side of the mountain. In its progress 
| downwards, and as soon as the air began 
| to act upon it, the superficies lost its white- 
' ness; becoming first red, and afterwards 
of a darker hue, until, lower down, black 
scorie began to form upon its surface. 
Above the arched chasm, there was a natu- 
ral chimney, about four feet in height, 
throwing up occasionally stones, attended 
with detonations. ‘The author approached 
near enough to this aperture to gather 
from the lips of it, some incrustations of 
pure sulphur; the fumes of which were so 
suffocating, that it was with difficulty, and 
| only at intervals, a sight could be obtained 
of what was passing below. It was evi- 
dent, however, that the current of lava, 
with the same indescribable splendour, was 
| flowing rapidly at the bottom of this chim- 
| ney, towards the mouth of the chasm; and, 


| had it not been for this vent, it is probable 





the party now mentioned, could never have 
_ been able to approach so nearly as they had 
done to the source of the lava. The irrup- 
| tions from the crater increased with such 
violence, that it was necessary to use all 
possible expedition in making the remain- 
ing observations. 

“The irruptions from the crater were 
now without intermission, and the danger 
of remaining any longer near this piace, 
was alarmingly conspicuous. A huge mass, 
cast to an immense height in the air, seem- 
ed to be falling in a direction so fatally 
perpendicular, that there was not one of 
the party present who did not expect to 
be crushed by it; fortunately it fell beyond 
the spot on which they stood, where it was 
shattered into a thousand pieces; and these 
rolling onwards, were carried with great 
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velovity into the valley below. Not more 











than five minutes had elapsed after this 
accident, when the whole surface of the 
cone of Vesuvius, near the source of the 
lava, which the party had rapidly quitted, 
was entirely covered with a shower of 
stones from the crater. The object of their 
undertaking had been, however, satisfacto- 
rily accomplished: it had been fully ascer- 
tained, that lava issued from its source in a 
state of perfect fusion.” p. 14—24. 





‘THE CRITIC.” 


The following essay forms the seventh num- 
ber of * The Critic,” published twice a week by 
Messrs. Thomas Dobson and Son.—Price 6 cents 
each. 


«_____de duro est ultima ferro.’”—Oy. Mer. 


No satirical assault upon the folly and 
extravagance of the day was ever crowned 
with more perfect and lasting success than 
the inimitable and immortal work of Cer- 
vantes. From the blissful days when I 
greedily devoured it as authentic biogra- 
phy, to the present hour, it has always 

iven me fresh delight to mount en croupe 
with the noble Manchegan, to witness his 
combats, listen to his inspiring harangues, 
share his dignified courtesy, and find my 
heart warmed and elevated by the gene- 
rous and magnanimous sentiments with 
which his discourses abound. Very rarely, 
except in scenes of the most grotesque 
misapprehension, have I been able to carry 
with me the idea of the Don’s madness— 
so manly and correct are all his views 
and intentions, except when hurried into 
ridiculous action by his solitary foible. And 
yet, in later years, when my enthusiastic 
admiration of literary excellence yields, in 
a certain degree, to prudential considera- 
tions, I often doubt whether the effect of 
this book has not been infinitely greater 
than was ever expected or intended by its 
author. When he attacked the puerile 
taste of his countrymen for romances of 
knight errantry, and exhibited in such bold 
relief, at the same moment, the noble and 
the paltry features of chivalry—he could 
not have believed that his censure would 
inflict a mortal wound upon the fabric, and 
consign to indiscriminate ruin the excel- 
lencies and defects ef the whole system. 
Yet such, it seems to me, has been the ope- 
ration of his writings. This may be thought 
by some a whim of my own. Yet few will 


deny that high chivalric honour and cour- 
tesy have nearly vanished, or, at least, that 
they are rapidly verging to total extinc- 


QY UN THE LOSS OF CHIVALRIC FEELINGS. 


tion. The civil and military intercourse 
of nations, in our own day, would furnis), 
a copious list of examples. 

But with such lofty deeds I have no im. 
mediate concern. My authority does not 
extend to them.—En passant, however, | 
may be permitted to remark (and it is far 
from being irrelevant to the subject before 
me) that the very country that produced 
the immortal work to which I have refer. 
ence, was once justly considered the ap. 
propriate land of high-soul’d honour—the 
home of every great and generous senti- 
ment. Once the impress of her coin bore 
the fame of the monarchy to the farthest 
horde of ‘Tartars—the terror of her arms 
efficiently seconded the logic of her am. 
bassadors, and the wealth of her exchequer 
alarmed every calculating chieftain of Eu- 
rope. Nay, the untameable spirit of youth- 
ful liberty—that Anteeus gathering new 
strength from successive prostrations— 
shrunk before the dread of her captains, 
Alva deluged the plains of Holland with 


—— 





shake off the yoke of Spanish tyranny. Let 
an impartial man now search the civilized 
world, and investigate the diplomatic in- 
tercourse of the least polished and virtuous 
states—and then point me to one more 
sunk in effeminacy and meanness, more 
grievously degenerated from the magnani- 
mous opinions and conduct of the brave 
and gallant Castilians, than this same birth 
place of Don Miguel de Cervantes—this 
cradle of liberal and generous chivalry. 
What beggarly evasion in finance—what 
destructive delay of justice—cowardice in 
arms—imbecility in government, and pi- 
teous degradation of royalty, is not to be 
found in this land, which, in former days, 
plumed itself above all the world, on its 
wealth, bravery, talents and grandeur? 
Numerous moral and physical causes, have 
conspired to produce these lamentable re- 
sults, but some part of this degeneracy is 
fairly imputable to the irresistible assault 
of this Spanish wit. 

Chivalric honour had surely perished 
and a hideous iron age commenced, when 
the gang of Pilnitz formed their felonious 
league—when ‘the youthful Bourbon was 
murdered in cold blood, for asserting 4 
right enjoyed immemorially by his fore- 
fathers. 

Princes may unite to plunder the weak 
in a species of royal highway robbery; and 
sovereign states may negotiate like horse 
jockeys—they are amenable only to the 
“ultima ratio regum”—my concern is with 








| individuals; and my criticism is exercised 


the blood of her brave, before she could, 
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ON THE LOSS OF CHIVALRIC FEELINGS. 


on humbler, though not less interesting of- 
fences. 

I lament, and nightly mourn upon my 
solitary pillow, that every thing like heroic 
generosity seems to have fled from the 
friendship, love, marriage, and general man- 
ners, of modern times. ‘The natural sel- 
fishness of man, which was constantly re- 

ressed, as dishonourable to every true 
and gallant knight, now predominates, and 
seems almost the sole rule of action. 
Friendships are formed among the youth- 
ful from sameness of tastes in particular 
species of idleness or debauchery; and as 
easily relinquished when these cease to 
amuse, or for any equally good reason— 
they originate among men of mature years 
from motives of convenience or interest, 
and are uniformly considered subordinate 
to such views by all who would avoid an 
imputation of insanity. Love arises, in 
the present improved state of the world, 
not from any conviction of superior beauty 
or excellence in the object, or from the pos- 
session of estimable qualities of mind. All 
the nobler emotions of the soul are sub- 


jected to a spirit of calculation; and any 


mortal who, like myself, should dare to 
speak of disinterested friendship, of love 
without wealth, or any of the chimeras of 
ancient romance, might expect an imme- 
diate passport to bedlam. Modern mar- 
riage speculations are dangerous subjects 
for any writer of feeling to interfere with, 
who would preserve his page unsullied. 
But it is in the general intercourse and 
manners of society that the loss of chivalric 
feeling and courtesy is most to be lamented. 

It is a received maxim that the female 
sex gives the tone to manners. ‘This sounds 
well, but unfortunately, like many phrases 
in common use, it has no practical meaning. 
The influence of women in society has been 
diminishing for the last century; and the 
character of a true and gallant knight, is 
so rare among the beaux of the present 
day, that the ladies of the republic will soon 
find it necessary, like their predecessors of 
the classic ages, to retire to the bosom of 
their families, and be unknown beyond the 
walls of their kitchens. 

In the midst of Athenian glory in arts 
and arms—among a people who denounced 
all other nations as barbarians, woman held 
the place of a domestic menial—an inferior 
order of creation—imperiously excluded 
from the communion of her rational lords 
and masters. The noblest faculties of the 
human mind—the sweetest emotions of the 
heart in the Grecian mythology, were dei- 
fied and adored in female forms; while 
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their only lawful representatives in real 
life, the true muses and graces of elegance 
and tenderness—were scornfully rejected 
as unmeaning toys, or humbled to the rank 
of lowly Helots. The Roman matron filled 
a nobler office. She was permitted to form 
the minds of her offspring, to infuse into 
their youthful souls the spirit of the age, 
and to urge them onward in the path of 
glory, by recounting the gallant exploits 
of their ancestors. But she was doomed 
to perpetual exclusion from the society of 
those she had formed. She was never 
cheered or excited by the observation or 
applause of her fellow citizens—solitary 
and unknown, she wanted a powerful in- 
centive to duty—was denied the richest 
reward of meritorious actions—the notice 
and admiration of the learned and virtuous. 

The sex should then preserve in hal- 
lowed remembrance the spring of their 
greatness and favour—the generous age of 
chivalry. The moving principle of that 
system was entire devotion to the fair—a 
complete surrender of every rude feeling 
and passion at their shrine. No enter- 
prise was too difficult—no sacrifice too 
great—no objection too general, to gain 
the favour and good will of these objects 
of earthly worship. Toils, dangers, priva- 
tions and sufferings were of no estimation, 
when rewarded by the approving smile of 
a beloved mistress. Her colours excited 
to deeds of “high emprize” in the field— 
her presence called into action the knight- 
ly elegance and manly courtesy of the 
“bower and hall,” and her applause bore 
the balm of consolation to her dying cham- 

ion. 

This system accomplished for the fe- 
male world what all the polish of Greece 
and Rome had denied them. For exces- 
sive and puerile as this adoration may now 
appear, the ladies at least should remem- 
ber, that they are indebted to the small 


remnant of this spirit, seconded by the 


humanizing influence of Christianity, for 
the rank which they now hold. 

It is therefore in the treatment, the re- 
spect, attention and regard for women, the 
ornament and blessing of this life, the 
soother of wves, the partner of our joys 
and griefs, that this improvement in man- 
ners is most clearly perceptible. That 
husbands and brothers should treat their 
wives and sisters with rude indifference, 
and feel themselves degraded by any show 
of affectionate care, is too well established 
by omnipotent custom to be wondered at; 
much as I have puzzled myself to account 
for this seeming anomaly, or te discover the 
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29 4, GOV. CASS’ EXPLORING TOUR, &c. 


rationale of the mode—I am now satisfied 
that it must be founded in reason—and it 
would savour of antiquated prejudice on 
my part, to object to an arrangement so 
universally sanctioned. But the said hus- 
bands and brothers must not overwhelm 
me with maxims of modern wisdom, or 
turn me back to my romances, when I 


- loudly protest against their lounging in- 


difference—their rude neglect—their bois- 
terous merriment—their boorish buffoonery 
or stupid vacancy when in the company of 
the fair, who are not under the ban of any 

relationship. Itis their duty and interest, 
and it ought to be their pride, to cherish, 
protect, and cheer those whom Providence 
has made dependent upon them, and at the 
same time, enabled te return with tenfold 
interest all the kindness and favours that 
man can confer on them. In thisduty the 
noble heroes of chivalry have nothing to 
blush for in comparison with their semi- 
animated successors. Don Miguel did the 
world peor service in banishing such sen- 
timents from the code of modern honour; 
and I, old as I am, will support the truth 
of these remarks against any knight of the 
present day, who dares to ¢ en them. O. 


JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY, 


We are informed that the secretary of 
war has instructed governor Cass, to pro- 
ceed upon an exploring tour to the north- 
western extremity of Lake Superior, and 
thence to the heads of the Mississippi, and 
by the way of Prairie du Chien, and Green 
Bay to Lake Michigan. 

No part of the “United States is less 
known than the country upon ‘this route. 
We depend, for our information respectin 
it, almost wholly upon the reports of Indian 
traders. It is certainly time that the im- 
portant geographical and political ques- 
tions connected with it were satisfactorily 
solved. It has long been known that large 
masses of virgin copper are to be found on 
one of the streams that empty into Lake 
Superior on its southern shore. Those re- 
quire to be fully examined, and the coun- 
try should be purchased from the Indians 
for the benefit of the United States. Its 
mineralogical treasures could then be used 
for important national objects. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Calhoun 
pursues, with zeal and ability, the neces- 

sary measures for obtaining a correct know- 
ledge of the remote sections of our coun- 
try. He has probably carried into the war 


department the same opinions which dis- |! 








tinguished him in Congress, upon questions 
of internal improvement. With the prac- 
tical views of an enlightened statesman, he 
appears anxious to have our immense un- 
settled frontiers explored, for purposes of 
general information, as well as for the ac- 
complishment of objects more immediately 
connected with this department. An ig- 
norance of the geography of their own 
country ought not to-be the reproach of 
the Americans. 

We understand that the gentlemen at- 
tached to this expedition, will leave here 
soon after the opening of the navigation, in 
birch canoes. ‘This mode of conveyance is 
not only the most economical, but it is also 
best adapted to the country, and will en- 
able the tourists to explore, in their pas- 
sage to Lake Superior, the American shore 
of Lake Huron, which is, perhaps, not bet- 
ter known than that of the former. 

We are not vet informed who will ac- 
company governor Cass in his contem- 
plated tour, but if he has the privilege of 
choosing his assistants, we shall, from a 
knowledge of his ability and enterprise, be 
sanguine in the expectation of seeing re- 
sults from this expedition, both of a scien- 
tific and political nature, equal to, if not 
surpassing even those that will be produced 


by the one to the Yellow Stone. 
| Detroit Gaz. 





1 curious fact.—A gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, who witnessed the fact, says, 
that during the late storm of sleet and rain, 
the wings and tails of a number of pigeons 
became so loaded with ice as to prevent 
them from flying, and that he saw several 
caught in Front street, and held before a 
fire until they became released from their 
icy fetters. [M.V. Ev. Post. 
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AN ENIGMA, 


The hour when darkness veils the sky, 
The element that sailors dread ; 
What love implores with many a sigh, 
What rose from chaos’ dreary bed; 
The gem that monarchs so invite, 
The season pregnant with delights: 
The initials rang’d will soon declare, 
The name the fairest of the fair ; 
The nymph from all the rest apart, 
Who reigns the idol of my heart. 
A BacHe.or. 
P.S. A solution is requested. 
{ Balt. Morn. Chron. 
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